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The Teachers Are Awake 


Information is coming in from every 
section of the State to the effect that the 
teachers are enthusiastically supporting 
their proposed legislative measures. At 
nearly every teachers’ convention of any 
sort an opportunity is given for the pre- 
sentation of the facts relating to, first, the 
restoration of the two mill law; second, a 
minimum wage law for teachers with a 


minimum of $300 per year; third, a larger 


school unit for administration and taxation;. 


fourth, minimum requirements for school 
sanitation; fifth, state-wide pension and re- 
tirement fund for teachers; sixth, the unit 
svstem of vocational education; seventh, the 
compulsory law raised from fourteen to six- 
teen years of age; eighth, transportation 
for pupils in consolidated districts; ninth, 
longer tenure for teachers and superintend- 
ents. 

The criticism that teachers are indif- 


ferent to these matters does not seem to 
be true when the bills are properly ex- 
plained. A majority of the county teach- 
ers’ associations have already adopted res- 
olutions asking the legislators representing 
their districts to support these proposed 
educational bills. It is urged, however, 
that the interest be kept alive throughout 
the entire session of the legislature. From 
time to time the legislators should be in- 
formed as to the wishes of their constitu- 
ents relative to education. Under the strezs 
and strain of legislative procedure matters 
of great importance to teachers may seem 
insignificant to the legislators, or may al- 
most escape their attention. Most of the 
men who represent us are not unfriendly 
to educational legislation. They simply de- 
sire to be informed about it and to have 
their attention called to it when it will be 
possible for them to serve the constituency 
they represent. 


A Bill for Vocational Education on the Unit System 


Preamble. 

WHEREAS: The prosperity, welfare, 
and progress of the State depends both upon 
a hig. level of general intelligence among 
all the people and upon a high level of spe- 
cialized skill and efficiency in the various 
trades, employments, and occupations; and 

WHEREAS: Adequate provisions have 
not been generally made in the _ public 
schools of the State for a type of vocational 
education that will develop such specialized 
skill and efficiency; and 

WHEREAS: In the absence of adequate 
provisions for such vocational education in 
the public schools of the State, large num- 
bers of boys and girls leave the schools 
soon after they have reached the age of 
fourteen years, and are consequently re- 
moved from the influence of the school at 
a time of life when they distinctly need the 
guidance, instruction, and discipline which 
the school can provide; and 


WHEREAS: The provision of facilities 
and opportunities for such vocational edu- 
cation will tend to increase the wealth and 
enhance the prosperity of the state as a 
whole, to decrease poverty, to diminish vice 
and crime, and to promote the happiness of 
all the people; and 

WHEREAS: The interests of public 
economy can be best subserved by making 
provisions for vocational education in the 
present public school system of the State, 
thereby preventing needless duplications of 
buildings, teachers, classes, equipments, and 
administrative machinery; and 

WHEREAS: The interests of democ- 
racy and of equal opportunity are best sub- 
served by schools which permit the children 
of the rich and the children of the poor, the 
children of the native born and the children 
of the immigrant, to meet on an equal foot- 
ing and to profit by mutual acquaintance- 
ship, by mutual co-operation in common 
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tasks and duties, and by mutual competi- 
tion; and 

WHEREAS: Provisions for vocational 
education which would segregate children 
upon an economic or social or industrial 
basis would tend toward social stratification 
and would consequently be inconsistent with 
American ideals as hitherto so clearly typi- 
fied by our democratic system of public 
schools; and 

WHEREAS: Provisions for vocational 
education in so far as they affect boys and 
girls between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen should always leave a reasonable 
margin of time and opportunity for non- 
vocational studies that aim to prepare for 
the broader duties of citizenship; and 

WHEREAS: Any system of vocational 
education which is supported in whole or 
in part by the State should be in harmony 
with the principles and purposes stated in 
this preamble; 

THEREFORE, the following bill is pro- 
posed for the purpose of establishing and 
promoting vocational education by adapting 
the public schools of Illinois to the demands 
of modern conditions, without destroying 


the unity of our present free school system. 


A BILL FOR 
AN ACT to establish and promote vocation- 
al education and to provide State aid 
therefor. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the people 
of the State of Illinois represented in the 
General Assembly: That in order to estab- 
lish and promote vocational education in 
the artisan trades, agriculture, commercial 
and business pursuits, and the household 
arts, and to carry out the provisions of this 
Act, there is hereby established a State 
Board of Vocational Education. 

Section 2. STATE BOARD OF VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION—HOW CONSTITUT- 
ED. The State Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion shall be constituted as follows: The 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
who shall be the executive officer and chair- 
man of said Board, and six (6) persons, 
either men or women, who shall be appoint- 
ed by the Governor, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, two of whom 
shall serve for two years, two for four years, 
and two for six years from Juiy 1, 1915, and 
until their successors are appointed and 
qualified; and successors in each class shall 


be appointed for a term of six years. Two 
of the appointive members of said Board 
shall be employers of labor; two shall be 
employees, or recognized representatives of 
organized labor; and two shall be persons 
engaged in educational work. 

Section 3. STATE BOARD—ORGANI- 
ZATION AND MEETINGS. Within thirty 
days after the appointment of the State 
Board of Vocational Education, said Board 
shall meet in Springfield at the call of the 
chairman and organize. Said Board shall 
meet thereafter at stated intervals, but not 
less frequently than four (4) times during 
each year, and special meetings may be 
called at any time by the chairman, or upon 
a call signed by a majority of the members. 
A majority of the members of said Board 
shall constitute a quorum. 


Section 4. STATE BOARD—PCWERS 
AND DUTIES. The State Board of Voca- 
tional Education shall have the following 
powers and duties: 

(1) To define the minimum qualifica- 
tions of teachers of vocational subjects. 

(2) To determine what _ subjects, 
courses and classes come within the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

(3) To provide for inspection through 
duly authorized agents, of school districts 
seeking State aid. 

(4) To establish all further necessary 
rules and _ regulations for carrying out the 
provisions of this Act. 

(5) To approve of the payment of State 
aid, as hereinafter provided, to such dis- 
tricts as shall comply with the provisions 
of this Act. 

(5) All inspectors, visitors and other 
officials of said Board shall be appointed 
upon the nomination of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction and shall be 
considered as ceputies workiuz from his 
office. 

Section 5. £TA'TTE BOAR')—REPORTS 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS. _ Said Board 
shall report to the General Assembly a com- 
prehensive plan for the training of skilled 
workmen as teachers of vocational subjects, 
and for the training of experienced teacli- 
ers in the practical work of the arts, trades 
and employments included within the scope 
of this Act. Said Board shall also investi- 
gate the facts regarding the supply of and 
demand for the various types of skiill and 
efficiency, the measures required or desira- 
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ble for the development of such skill and 
efficiency, and such other matters as may 
affect the policy of the State regarding vo- 
cational education, and shall report to the 
General Assembly the results of such in- 
vestigations together with its recommen- 
detions for extending or restricting the 
provisions of this Act. 


Section 6. STATE BOARD—EXPEN- 
SES AND PER DIEM. The members of the 
State Board of Vocational Education shall 
be reimbursed by the State for expenses in- 
curred in attendance upon the meetings of 
said Board, and upon the meetings of reg- 
ularly appointed committees of said Board. 
The appointive members shall receive ten 
dollars for each day’s attendance upon reg- 
ular or special meetings of said Board. 

Section 7. HOW PROVISIONS MAY 
BE ACCEPTED BY SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 
Any school district of Illinois having a pop- 
ulation of more than 1000 may elect to 
come under the provisions of this Act by 
a majority of the vote of the Board of Ed- 
ueation or other governing body of said dis- 
trict. 


Or, upon petition of five (5) per cent of 


the qualified voters of a school district hav- 
ing a population of more than 1000, the 
Board of Education or other governing body 
of said district shall submit to the qualified 
voters of said district the following pro- 
posal: 

...Shall—(here insert the official designa- 
tion of said district)—establish and conduct 
vocational courses in compliance with the 
provisions of “An Act to establish and pro- 
mote vocational education and to provide 
State aid therefor,” approved 
1915, and in force 

Said proposal shall be submitted at the 
next regular school election following the 
receipt of said petition; or in districts 
where the Board of Education or other gov- 
erning body is not elected by the people of 
the district, said proposal shall be submit- 
ted at such general election as is designated 
in said petition; but in either case said pe- 
tition must have been submitted to said 
Board or other governing body at least 
thirty (30) days prior to said election. If 
a majority of the ballots cast at said elec- 
tion are affirmative, said districts shall 
come under the provisions of this Act. 

Section 8. COUNCIL ON VOCATION- 
AL EDUCATION—HOW CONSTITUTED. 


When a school district has elected to come 
under the provisions of this Act in accord- 
ance with either of the methods provided 
in the preceding section, there shall be es- 
tablished in said district a Council on Vo- 
cational Education, which shall be consti- 
tuted as follows: The superintendent or 
principal in charge of the school or schools 
of said district shall be ex-officio a member 
of said council, and four persons, men or 
women, shall be elected by the Board of 
Education or other governing body of said 
district, two of whom shall serve for one 
year, and two for two years, and until their 
successors are elected and qualified; and 
successors in each case shall be elect- 
ed for a term of two years. Two of 
the elective members shall be employers 
of labor and two shall be employees. Any 
vacancy in said Council shall be filled for 
the unexpired term by the Board of Edu- 
cation or other governing body of the dis- 
trict. 

Section 9. COUNCIL ON VOCATION- 
AL EDUCATION—POWERS OND DUTIES. 
The members of said Council on Vocational 
Education shall have the right to sit with 
said Board of Education or other governing 
body, and to take part in all discussions 
pertaining to vocational education. Said 
Council shall have the power and it shall 
be its duty to propose to said Board of Ed- 
ucation or other governing body plans for 
the organization and teaching of vocational 
subjects and courses, and said Board of Ed- 
ucation or other governing body shall con- 
fer with, and seek the advice of said Coun- 
cil on all matters relating to vocational ed- 
ucation under the provisions of this Act, 
and on all matters relating to the qualifi- 
cations of teachers employed to teach such 
subjects and courses. 

Section 10. PROVISIONS REGARD- 
ING SUBJECTS, COURSES AND CLASSES. 
Vocational subjects, courses, and classes 
coming under the terms of this Act shall 
be open only to persons who have attained 
the age of fourteen years, or who have com- 
pleted satisfactorily the work of the first 
eight years of the elementary schools; and 
such subjects, courses and classes shall be 
actually vocational in character in that each 
shall aim primarily to develop specific skill 
in some one or more of the trades, arts, 
employments, or occupations named in Sec- 
tion 1 of this Act; but subjects or courses 
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that aim to furnish scientific principles di- 
rectly related to said specific skill, or sub- 
jects or courses that deal with the history 
of said trades, arts, employments, or occu 
pations, shall, under rules prescribed by 
the State Board of Vocational Education, 
be considered as also coming under th 
term of this Act. 

No plan of vocational subjects, courses, 
or classes for which State aid is given, as 
hereinafter provided, shall require a_ per- 
son or groups of persons between the ages 
of fourteen and eighteen to devote all of 
the school work of any given »chool term 
to such vocational subjects. courses, or 
classes; but every plan proposed for any 
person or group of 
ages of fourteen and eighteen shall leave a 
reasonable margin of time and opportumty 
to fit said person or persons for the broad- 
er duties of citizenship. Programs or cur- 


riculums of vocational subjects or courses 
which may be established as hereinafter 
provided exclusively for persons over eigh 
teen years of age, may, in the discretion 
of the Board of Education or other govern- 
ing body, be exclusively vocational in char- 


acter, content and purpose. 

Persons between the ages of fourteen 
and eighteen years who have not com- 
pleted the first eight years of the elemen- 
tary schools may be admitted to such vo- 
cational subjects, courses, or classes as 
they can pursue with profit; and the Board 
of Education or other governing body shall 
provide for such person or persons addi- 
tional subjects or courses adapted as far 
as may be to their abilities, and designed 
to fit them to discharge in as high a de- 
gree as possible the broader duties of citi- 
zenship. 

The Board of Education or other govern. 
ing body may make provisions for evening 
classes and short courses, for continuation 
schools or classes, and for part-time co- 
operative agreements between the schools 
and the industries, businesses, and other 
occupational pursuits of the community; 
said proposals to be put into operation only 
under the rules which the State Board of 
Vocational Education shall formulate. And 
it is further provided that nothing in this 
Act shall preclude the establishment of 
such continuation schools, evening classes, 
and short courses, for persons over eigh- 
teen years of age and not subject to the re- 


persons between the } with the provisions of this Act. 


strictions regarding non-vocational work. 


Section 11. SPECIAL TAX LEVY BY 
BOARDS OF EDUCATION. The Board ot 
Education or other body having power to 
levy taxes for school purposes of a school 
district which has elected to come under 
the provisions of this Act shall have power 
to levy a special tax of not to exceed one. 
half of one per cent on each dollar of the 
assessed valuation of the taxable property 
of said district, in addition to the tax levy 
now provided or which may hereafter be 
provided by law for general school pur- 
poses. The proceeds of said special tax 
levy shall be used only to establish and 
support vocational education in accordance 


Section 12. STATE AID TO LARGER 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS. Any school district 
which has elected to come under the pro- 
visions of this Act, and which has estab- 
lished and maintained for one school year 
vocational subjects, courses, ‘and classes, 
approved by the State Board of Vocational 
Education, shall receive from the State 
treasury annually out of funds appropriated 
for the purpose of this Act a sum equal to 
one-half (1-2) of the amount paid for the 
salaries of teachers employed to teach such 
subjects, courses, or classes, in case said 
teachers give all of the time for which said 
salary is paid to said teaching, and a pro- 
portionate amount in case said teachers de- 
vote to said teaching only a part of the 
time for which said full salaries are paid. 
And it is furthermore provided that said 
district shall receive from the State treas- 
ury from funds appropriated for the pur- 
poses of this Act an additional sum equal 
to one-half (1-2) of the amount expended 
for supplies provided exclusively for the 
teaching of said subjects, courses and class- 
es; but no payment from the State shall 
be made to any school district on account 
of extensions or additions made to the 
school plant for the carrying out of the 
provisions of this Act, or on account of per- 
manent equipment purchased for said voca- 
tional subjects, courses, or classes. The 
State Board of Vocational Education shall 
withhold payment until it is satisfied that 
the spirit and purpose of this Act have been 
met by the district requesting such aid from 
the State. 

All payments from the State treasury 
under the provisions of this Act shall be 
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of Public Accounts upon the presentation 
of vouchers duly certified by the State Su- 
made only on the warrant of the Auditor 
perintendent of Public Instruction and ap- 
proved by the Governor. 

Section 13. STATE AID TO SMALL- 
ER SCHOOL DISTRICTS. Any school dis- 
trict of the State of Illinois with a popula- 
tion of less than 1000, which maintains a 
high school course extending at least four 
years beyond the eighth year of the elemen- 
tary schools, and which in said course 
makes special provision for the teaching of 
commercial subjects or the household arts, 
cr any combinatien of said courses or sub- 
jects, shall receive from the State treasury 
annually out of funds appropriated for the 
purposes of this Act a sum equal to one- 
half (%) of the salaries of teachers em- 
gaged in the teaching of said subjects, and 
a sum equal to one-half (1-2) of the cost 
of the supplies annually purchased exclu- 
sively to facilitate said teaching; and if 
said teachers give only a part of their time 
to the teaching of said subjects or courses, 
the payment shall be proportionate to the 
time spent in the teaching of said subjects 
or courses, The State Board of Vocational 
Education shall be charged with the ad- 
ministration of said payments, and shall 
formulate rules and regulations governing 
the minimum qualifications of said teachers 
and governing the scope and content of said 
subjects and courses, and may withhold 
payment from said district until it is satis- 
fied that the conditions of this Act have 
been met. 


Section 14. STATE AID TO RURAL 
DISTRICTS, SINGLE OR COMBINED. Any 
school district of less than 1000 inhabitants 
which establishes and maintains courses in 


agriculture or in householdd arts, or in 
both, for persons over fourteen years of 
age, shall receive from the State treasury 
annually out of funds appropriated for the 
purposes of this Act a sum equal to one- 
half (1-2) the salary of the teacher or teach- 
ers of said subjects and an additional sum 
equal to one-half (1-2) of the expenditures 
made during the year for supplies used ex- 
clusively to facilitate the teaching of said 
subjects. If only part of the time of said 
teacher or teachers for which salary is paid 
is devoted to the teaching of said subjects 
or courses, the payment shall be propor- 
tionate to the time spent. Nothing in this 
Act shall preclude two or more school dis- 
tricts from combining to employ teachers 
who shall go from district to district offer- 
ing instruction and giving demonstrations 
in said subjects and courses, the payment 
of the salaries of said teachers to be pro- 
rated among the several districts, and the 
State to reimburse each district in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this Act. And 
nothing in this Act shall prevent said school 
district or combinations of school districts 
from organizing evening classes or contin- 
uation classes for persons over eighteen 
years of age, and from employing teachers 
under terms of this Act for teaching said 
ciasses. But the State Board of Vocational 
Education shall have the power to deter- 
mine the minimum qualifications of all 
teachers provided for or mentioned in this 
section, and to establish rules governing 
the nature and content of the subjects or 
courses taught in the classes named in this 
section, and said Board shall approve the 
payment of State aid to said district or 
districts only when it is satisfied that its 
rules and the other conditions of this Act 
have been met. 


The Dual System of Vocational Education 


R. C. Moore, Legislative Secretary 

Some quotations from the literature ad- 
vocating a separate system for vocational 
education. 

The Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion is on record as favoring vocational ed- 
ucation. We members believe that the time 
has come when some industrial work should 
be added to our course of study and that 
some State aid should be given to develop 


and teach such a course. We believe that 
the present school system is entirely able 
to do all that is necessary in vocational ed- 
ucation, if given the proper encouragement 
and financial assistance by the State. In 
fact we believe that to develop and teach 
such a course under the absolute control 
of the present system will be much better 
for the children and the State than to cre- 
ate a separate system for vocational edu- 
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cation. Our reasons for advocating the unit 
system and opposing the dual system are 
well known to the teachers, having been 
widely published in the educational period- 
icals. 

But there are certain powerful commer- 
cial interests in the State that strongly and 
persistently advocate the dual system, and 
it is possible that the teachers are not so 
well read in the literature issued by these 
interests; so we are giving below some quo- 
tations from their pamphlets, which are 
published and distributed to give publicity 
to their ideas on vocational education. 

Let us notice first some of their ex- 
pressions relative to the need and purpose 
of vocational education. One author says: 

“The United States, of all great nations, 
is the most deficient in caring for the vo- 
cational education of its people.” 

This might cause us great mortification 
if we were not reassured by the same au- 
thor on another page, as follows: 

“No people have ever been so well fed, 
so well housed, nor have enjoyed such high 
social standards. No other era is compar- 
able to ours in the production of wealth 


and no country has seen such rapid accum- 


ulation of wealth, * * * * * QOur 
population today is three times what it was 
fifty years ago, and in that period our 
wealth has increased ninefold.” 

It is certainly remarkable that a nation 
so deficient in vocational education should 
rank so high in wealth production and gen- 
eral prosperity. We must have had voca- 
tional education without noticing it. And 
let us remember that this wonderful era 
had the unit system of educaion. 

“The menace of socialism can be min- 
imized by a vocational training which will 
increase the intelligence and future earning 
power of our children. It is not difficult to 
inculcate the fundamental principles of in- 
dustrial economics in elementary way, 
and it does not require a mature mind to 
comprehend that the source of all wealth 
is the soil, that wealth can only be pro- 
duced by the joint efforts of capital and 
labor, that there always will be differences 
in individual character and ability, and that 
no social plan can be maintained that goes 
contrary to these basic truths.’ 

If the purpose of vocational education 
is to teach economics, as implied above, let 
us teach justice in distribution, or the equi- 


table division of the wealth produced. How 
would it do to teach that the above quota- 
tion should be modified to read like this: 
It does not require a mature mind to com. 
prehend that the source of all wealth is the 
soil and other natural resources; that all 
wealth, even that part of wealth called cap- 
ital, is produced by the application of labor 
to these natural resources; that there will 
always be differences in individual charac 
ter and ability, but never in the law of jus- 
tice; and that no social plan can be main- 
tained which goes contrary to these basic 
truths. It might be well to add that the 
menace of socialism, if there is such a thing, 
will never be minimized or reduced by in- 
creasing the intelligence and earning power 
of children unless they are assured they 
will get what they earn. The author of the 
pamphlet quoted has this idea dimly out- 
lined in his mind, for he says on another 
page: 

“Our important problems today, how- 
ever, are largely questions of supervision 
and regulation, and the division of indus- 
trial reward rather than the promotion of 
industry itself. They are still economic 
questions, but they deal with the distribu- 
tion of wealth rather than the production 
of wealth.” 

We are getting into a tangled maze of 
purposes, but let us read further. We learn 
that: 

“The new plan isn’t so much for the 
purpose of increasing earning power and 
productive capacity. It is to improve so- 
ciety, it is to develop citizenship; that is 
the great idea back of all this.” 

Very good! But that is just what our 
present system is for, and that is what we 
ure doing. 

In speaking of the vocational schools 
in Wiscosin, one author says: 

“The one problem we have undertaken 
to solve is to see what we can do for the 
present number of young people fourteen 
years of age or over, out in the industries 
inadequately educated, having ne vocation- 
al training for their work, feeling the ne- 
cessity for further work of a kind that will 
make them more efficient in the industries 
in which they are engaged. * * * We 
are giving those girls the kind of instruc- 
tion that they feel and that they think will 
fit them to earn a better wage while they 
are engaged ip the indystries,” 
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Now the purpose is “efficiency in the 
industries,” and “to earn a better wage.” 

In speaking of the German system of 
industrial education, which is taken as a 
model, one author says: 


“Almost without exception, there is in 
Germany a correlation between the indus- 
trial conditions in the cities or towns in 
which these schools exist and the indus- 
trial schools. In fact it is impossible to 
define exactly a German industrial school. 
Each city meets the problem differently. 
The schools are a striking reflex of the in- 
dustrial conditions of the communities in 
which they are found.” 

We shall have to give it up, since it is 
impossible to exactly define an industrial 
school. If this last quotation means any- 
thing, it means that the industrial schools 
of Germany are merely to train children 
for the local industries. 

Teachers and other defenders of our 
present school system should know what 


these big business interests think of them 
and their present system. 

“If we do not establish 
under a separate control, 


We quote: 

these schools 
we simply run 
counter to the experience of every country 
that has successful vocational schools. 
Place the vocational schools under the reg- 
ular school organization and their purpose 
would be defeated.” 

We have been unable to find in this 
literature any clear, def:nite and uncontra- 
dicted statement of what a “successful 
vocational school” is, or what is its “pur- 
pose.” But we are glad to admit that, if 
their purpose is to teach trades to infants 
er to legalize and encourage child labor, 
then our present system defeats their pur- 
pose. 

“Very wisely, indeed, the Germans have 
paid the teachers in this work higher wages 
than for similar grades in other schools; 
they. have laid stress and emphasis upon 
the work.” zm | 

This refers to teachers in vocationa 
schools. This verifies one of our conten- 
tions, which is that industrial schools will 
be favored by the great financial interests 
and that these interests will give the indus- 
trial schools better financial support than 
any other kind of schools. 

“The trouble with the ordinary teach- 
ers is that they know nothing of economic 
conditions,” 


Well, what assurance have we that the 
teachers under the separate system will re- 
ally know economic conditions? And do 
the people advocating the separate system 
really want teachers who know social and 
economic conditions and believe they can 
be improved by a strict application of eco- 
nomic justice and social morality? If they 
do, while employing some “practical shop 
men” to teach in these vocational schools, 
they ought to insist that these practical 
men are well informed members of trade 
unions, and then require them to lecture 
the pupils on some such subjects as these; 
The Purposes and Benefits of Trades Un- 
ions; The Principles of Collective Bargain- 
ing; Watered Stock, Definition, Purpose and 
effect that the present teachers are not able 
Unearned Increment, and Who Gets It? 

“The teachers are academic; they place 
everything on a cultural basis.” 

We might retort that the advocates of 
a separate sysetm seem to place everything 
on a dollar basis. 

“The teaching staff in the established 
schools needs to be jarred. * * * * We 
need to throw a jar into the academic teach- 
ers.” 

Now, teachers, if you see a jar coming 
your way, don’t dodge. Get it into you; 
it will do you good. 

There are Several statements to to the 
effet that the present teachers are not able 
to teach the vocational work and that it 
cennot be done in the present system of 
schools. There are several other statements 
that some culutral work and trairing for 
citizenship are to be given in the separate 
industrial schools. Just how the “practi- 
cal shop men” they intend to employ can do 
this latter kind of work is not made clear. 
But it will have to be done by the prac- 
tical shop men” or by some of us inefficient, 
unjarred, academic teachers. If we do it 
for them, they will certainly have a unit 

stem all their own. 

We said something above about child 
lavor and teaching trades to infants. Let 
us see what these great commercial inter- 
ests say about this: 

“Eighty per cent of our children leave 
schvol at fourteen years of age or earlier.” 

“About one-half of these children leave 
school, presumably fourteen years of age 
or over, before finishing the sixth grade; 
about one-third enter the eighth grade. It 
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is apparent that we are failing to provide 
an elementary system of education for a 
majority of our children. Our schools are 
not reaching in a satisfactory way about 
two-thirds of those enrolled, some further 
efforts should be made to assist the neg- 
lected two-thirds.” 


“The people whose school life has been 
curtailed by the necessity of becoming wage 
earners are clamoring for education.” 

Why not say that they are clamoring 
for more time to play and to grow and to 
s0 to school before being forced by eco- 
nomic necesity to go to work? 

In the next quotation, be sure to notice 
the words, “compelled,” “fourteen,” and 
“chosen.” 

“An ideal system of schools for present 
day needs should include: <A system of vo- 
cational schools, for the youth of both sexes 
who wish or are compelled to enter agricul- 
ture, commerce, industries, or home making 
at fourteen without the training provided 
by the secondary schools and universities, 
or who wish to begin at fourteen a prepa- 
ration for their chosen work.” 


We agree that it is an awful thing for 


eighty per cent or even one-half of the chil- 
dren to quit school at the age of fourteen 
or earlier. It is also an awful thing for 
these children, or even a part of them, to 
be compelled to go to work. And if we 
are going to help along the movement by 
training them for this work, we may be at- 
tacking the problem at the wrong end. 
Why compel children to go to work in the 
factories or elsewhere at the tender age of 
fourteen when there are probable a hundre¢ 
thousand able bodied men in the state out 
of work in the “army of the unemployed?” 
For in another paragraph we find, that, 

“If one will look carefully about he will 
see, in any community, so many ways 
ways in which the labor-power is being 
wasted, though it is much greater in some 
communities than in others. One will find, 
for example, four characteristic forms of 
waste labor-power, all of them of consid- 
erable magnitude. There are, first. the 
army of the unemployed, or the involuntary 
idle; second, the imperfectly employed, or 
the untrained; third, the improperly em- 
ployed, or the acquisitively rather than the 
productively employed; and, fourth, the 
voluntary idle, commonly called the leisure 
class.” 


Now, isn’t it perfectly clear that we 
had better attack the problem by trying to 
devise some means of putting all four of 
these classes to work at productive labor 
to support children at school rather than 
to put children at the age of fourteen at 
work to support them in idleness? All 
these idle classes must live, and at least 
one of them lives in idle luxury, and of 
course they live upon the wealth produced 
by the labor of those who work, including 
the very numerous children of about four- 
teen. And isn’t it equally clear that we had 
better teach some strict social morality and 
economic truth in the school as we now 
have them than establish a separate sys- 
tem of schools to train children in the 
trades so they may become at once “pro- 
ductively employed” in order to help sup- 
port the adult unemployed? 

But the very climax of absurdities is 
reached in the clause in one of the above 
quotations which makes an appeal for vo- 
cational schools for those “who wish to be- 
gin at fourteen a preparation for their 
chosen work.” It is preposterous to imply 
that infants of fourteen should choose their 
work or that they do choose their work. 
And it is wrong for us to plan to establish 
separate schools to teach them how to do 

"some kinds of work they are forced into 
and thus practically fix them in a certain 
trade for the rest of their lives. We know 
that the poor father with a child or some 
children of about fourteen years of age 
who finds that he must have their assist- 
ance in supporting the family will get them 
jobs wherever he can, the amount of wages 
being the chief consideration and not the 
kind of work, and not the tastes, experi- 
ence, or adaptability of the children. The 
work such children do is often not to their 
choice nor to their liking and it is often 
such as children should notdo. This same 
pamphlet, referring to children younger 
than eighteen, says this on another page: 

“Evening schools are too great a tax 
on the strength of younger people, who are 
fagged out in body and mind after a hard 
day’s work.” 

Humanitarians, working for social jus- 
tice in this country, are making a stren- 
uous fight on child labor, which they say, is 
one of our greatest social crimes. Don’t 
some of the above quotations impress you 
as being a kind of plea for legalizing in- 
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ste.d of penalizing child labor? In fact, 
the more we study the subject, even as 
tre-'ed in the literature of the advocates 
of !:e separate system, the more we believe 


The Program of the 


rhe Central Division of the Illinois 
Teachers’ Association meets in Nor- 
Friday and Saturday, April 2nd and 
The teachers of this division are to 
ongratulated in that they are to have 
pportunity to hear Booker T. Washing- 
Dean Shailer Mathews, State Supt. 
. and other excellent speakers. 
rhe superintendents of DeWitt, Logan, 
. Woodford, Sangamon, Tazewell, Put- 
Peoria, Marshall, McLean, anc per- 
of other counties, will make Friday, 
| 2nd, an institute day, so that teach- 
uay attend the meeting without losing 
time. 
The following shows the more impor- 
features of the program: 
. abundance of musical numbers will 
upplied by the various student organ- 
ons of the Normal school. 
Exhibits will be shown of the manual 
ing, domestic science and ar, and 
tice school work. 


Friday, April 2, 10 a. m. 
Tddress of Welcome, President David 
inley. 
Robert Burns, Rev. Walter Aitken. 
“The Peace Movement and the Schools,” 
lfamilton Holt, editor New York Inde- 
pendent. 


by 


3:30 p. m. 

Adaptation of Education to Life, Dr. 

Booker T. Fashington. 

8:00 p. m. 
Address, State Supt. Francis G. Blair. 
The School as a Center of Social Ideal- 
Dean Shailer Mathews. 

Saturday, April 3, 9:00 a. m. 

The School Survey, Dr. Robert i*. Hier- 
onvinus, 

School Legisiution. The Merits of the 
lecislation Propesed, Sunt Hugh S$ Magill; 
Legislation and Organization, Mr. R. ©. 
Moore. 
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vocational education should be taken care 
of in our present educational system if we 
are to conserve the childhood of the State 
and promote the welfare of the State. 


Central Division 


Address, Harold W. Foght, Bureau of 
Education, Specialist on Rural Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Section meetings will be held 1:45- 
3:15, Friday. In the High School Section 
Miss J. Rose Colby will speak upon, Social- 
ism Through Literature, and Dr. H. H. 
Schroeder upon “The Function of the High 
School in Developing a Sense of Social Re- 
sponsibility. In the Section for County Su- 
perintendents, Brade and Country teachers, 
Mr. Edward Packard of Normal and Mrs. 
Minnie Love of Peoria will discuss Social 
Training in the Elementary School. Dis- 
cussed from the Standpoint of a Rural 
Teacher, Arthur C. Parr, Hanna City. An 
interesting program for the Kindergarten- 
Primary Section has been prepared by the 
teachers of those departments of the I. S. 
WwW. W. 

The music for the sections will be fur- 
nished by the high school and practice 
school sections. 





DEBATE, ESSAY, AND ORATION HELPS 

Teachers will find the debate, oration 
and essay problems of their pupils greatly 
simplified by having the pupils use properly 


selected material. Gleaners Library estab- 


* lished 1902, Glen Ellyn, Illinois, is a circu- 


lating library operating by mail which rents 
articles (selected chiefly from more than 
100 standard magazines) on all conceivable 
subjects. 

We will send suggestive material for 
debates, orations, or essays; (or your pu- 
pils) may order any amount of material on 
any subject. Material may be kept two 
weeks, without extra charge. Minimum or- 
der on any one topic 30 cents. Address, 
Dept. T. GLEANERS LIBRARY, Glen Ellyn, 
Illinois.—Illinois.— Adv. 
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A Letter to Superintendents and Teachers 


When you read a book of your own se- 
lection and for your own pleasure or profit, 
you have only yourself to blame if the time 
is wasted. But it is quite another matter 
when you are requested or required by 
your official superiors to read a book or 
series of books. Even though such required 
reading furnishes both pleasure and profit 
there is bound to be more or less resent- 
ment against the compulsory phase of it. 
And should such books bring neither enjoy- 
ment nor useful knowledge, the authority 
which prescribes their reading receives, 
and sometimes deserves to receive, the 
blame for the waste of your time and en- 
ergy. It is quite possible that those whose 
Official duty it is to choose the books which 
you are required to read, feel the delicacy 
and the responsibility of the matter quite 
as keenly as you who are to read them. I 
am sure that this is true of the Teachers’ 
Reading Circle Board. They cannot hope 
that their selections will fit equally well 
the varied needs and capacities of all the 
teachers who will read them. However, 
their earnest desire and effort is to recom- 
mend only such books as are worthy of the 
time and attention of every teacher in the 
state. 


The two books selected for the next 
school year are “All the Children of All 
the People” by William Hawley Smith, and 
“How to Teach Arithmetic” by Brown and 
Coffman. 


Illinois and the nation are under obli- 
gations to William Hawley Smith for his 
pointed, vigorous criticisms, as well as his 
enthusiastic support of public education. 
Both his criticisms and suggestions arise 
out of a heart full of sympathy for children. 
No teacher who reads his books can escape 
a broadening of her sympathies for all the 
children of all the people and a deepening 
of her interest in the peculiar needs of the 
individual child. You may not agree with 
all of his convictions. One page may bring 
a surprise or a shock, another may raise 
a serious doubt, while still another may 
provoke your resentment, but over and 
through it all you will not fail to feel the 
pouring and surging of a great warm sym- 
pathy for all the children of all the people. 

The Board has reason to believe that 
no book recommended in the last ten years 
effered as much in the way of professional 
growth and teaching skill as does Brown 
and Coffman’s “How to Teach Arithmetic.” 
The two authors have the distinction of be- 
ing experienced, skilled teachers in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, as well as 
students and scholars in their fields of high- 
er education. The chapters on the theory, 
the philosophy, the history of the <eaching 
of Arithmetic, will afford material an! sug: 
gestion for fruitful, worthwhile discussions 
between superintendents and teachers, but 


the greatest value and helpfulness to the 
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teachers will be found in the practical de- 
tails, the methods and devices for teaching 
an’ testing. The treatment of drills in 
ariihmetic constitutes a distinct contribu- 


tion to the field of professional knowledge. 
Every elementary school teacher in Illinois 
should read this book. 

F. G. BLAIR. 


To the Teachers of the State 


Dear Fellow Workers: 

At the special meeting at Springfield to 

sider pension legislation, the gratitude 

hose present was expressed to the teach- 

- of Freeport and vicinity for the splen- 

pioneer work they have done in prepar- 

a teachers’ retirement bill, and in 
ising interest throughout the State. 

The Freeport Bill which is in good 

»pe is being again revised to make it still 
er before presenting it to the legisla- 
If you have not already a copy of 

bill in its latest form, write to Miss Ida 

) <t of Freeport for a copy. When you 
ive it any constructive criticism which 
may have to offer may be sent to Miss 

‘t where it will receive thoughtful at- 
on 10n. 

When the bil! is in shape, it is to be 
put into the hands of Supt. Hugh J. Magill, 
Jr.. of Springfield, and Mr. Magill and his 
coumittee will do all that they can to see 
thai the bill receives due consideration in 
the legislature. We are fortunate to have 
such a man as Mr. Magill, whole-heartedly 
interested, on the spot. 

Some of the ways in which teachers 

‘the State may help were suggested. 

First, each county should organize for 
eflicient co-operation, with a _ secretary 
through whih Mr. Magill and his committee 
may communicate quickly with the teachers 
of the county. 

Then the teachers must look after the 
interests of the bill in the community, see- 
ing that the legislators are properly ap- 
proached and interested, that boards of ed- 


ucation, influential organizations and indi- 
viduals indorse the bill and work for it. 

Then there is need of money for legiti- 
mate use in securing the passage of the 
bill. It is suggested that those who are 
interested contribute ten cents each to a 
fund which should be forwarded to Mr. 
Magill for such use. 


In presenting the subject of the retire- 
ment bill and the other educational bills 
for which the teachers of the state stand, 
we need to remind every teacher that it is 
his privilege to be a member of the state 
organization, and that he can become a 
member by sending a dollar to the treas- 
urer of his division, or to Supt. Cnarles Mc- 
Intosh, Monticello, Ill., Treasurer of the 
State Teahers’ Association, stating in which 
section he resides. This adds his influence 
to aid the great work the teachers of the 
State are undertaking. In return he will 
receive “The Teacher” which will keep him 
informed of the progress of the work. 


In closing let me remind you that the 
teachers’ retirement bill is one of the most 
important measures for the advancement of 
the schools that has yet been proposed. It 
will make the business of teaching more 
attractive to worth while men and women, 
it will hold ambitious ones who would oth- 
erwise leave for more paying work, it will 
enable the state to honorably release those 
whose days of real usefulness in the school- 
room are over. Yours truly, 


EVA A. SMEDLEY.. 


Jan. 22, 1915, Evanston, III. 


The Legislative Committee of the State Teachers’ Association 


The legislative committee of the Illinois 


State Teachers’ Association has now at- 
tempted to supplement its work on voca- 
tional education by making an investigation 
cf the cost of vocational training. An in- 
vestigation of this sort is eminently desir- 
able and necessary if we are to determine 
upon a sound policy relating to legislation 
lipon this subject. If those who are called 


upon to assist in supplying information will 
collect it so that returns from one city are 
comparable with those from another, ten- 
tative answers can be secured to three very 
important problems: (1) the relative costs 
of vocational education ander different 
types of schoo] administration; (2) the rel- 
ative costs of vocational education under 
different types of schoo] organization; (3) 
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relative costs of vocational and non-voca- 
tional education. The committee realizes 
that exact information relating to the cost 
per student hour in any subject is not 
available; it, therefore, requests that the 
most accurate estimate possible be made. 


Those who are interested in assisting the 
committee in conducting this investigation 
should correspond with Mr. D. R. Henry, 
Executive Secretary, 5 South Wabash Ove. 
nue, Chicago, III. 


Educational Bills Before the Legislature 


Since the Forty-Ninth General Assembly 
has organized many educational bills have 
been submitted to it for consideration. We 
shall from time to time give a synopsis of 
these bills. 

House Bill No. 48, introduced by Mr. 
Kane reads as follows: The common 
school fund of this state shall consist of 
the proceeds of a two-mill tax, which shall 
be levied annually upon each dollar of the 
equalized assessed value of all the proper- 
ty in the State; the interest on the school 
fund proper, which fund is three per cent 
upon the proceeds of the sales of public 
lands of the State, one-sixth part excepted; 
and the interest on the surplus revenue Gis- 
tributed by Act of Congress and made 
part of the common school fund by the Act 
of the Legislature, March 4, 1837. The in- 
terest on the school fund proper and the 


surplis revenue shall be paid by the State- 


annually at the rate of six per cent. and 
shall be distributed as provided by law. 

It should be noted that this bill has the 
full approval of State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and that we should use every legiti- 
mate means to secure its passage. 

House Bill No. 205, introduced by Mr. 
Williamson, is the Vocational Education 
Bill published in this issue of the Illinois 
Teacher. This bill is also known as Sen- 
ate Bill 82. It was introduced in Senate 
by Mr. Duff Piercy. 

Senate Bill No. 62, introduced by Mr. 
Womack is an act providing for county uni- 
formity of school text books. 

House Bill No. 171, introduced by Mr. 
Green, is an act to regulate the sale of 

“school text books. 

House Bill No. 74, introduced by Mr. 
Madsen, is an act relating to free text books 
in public schools. This bill requires that 
the Board of Education in any school dis- 
trict, town or city, shall, upon petition 
submitted to voters of any school district, 
town or city, and upon a majority vote the 
board be required to purchase all text books 


used in the public schools in that district, 
town or city and to furnish such books free 
of charge to all children attending those 
schools. 

House Bill No. 134, introduced by Mr. 
LePage, relates to the election of trustees 
of schools. In townships whose boundaries 
do coincide with those of towns as estab- 
lished under the township organization 
laws, the trustee or trustees shall be 
elected at the same time and in the same 
manner as town officers. In townships in 
which no election of school trustees, as 
heretofore have been held, or in townships 
in which from any cause there are no trus- 
tees, or in case of vacancy or vacancies, the 
election of trustee or trustees of schools 
may be held on any Saturday. No person 
shall, hereafter, be nominated for the of- 
fice of school trustee except by petition 
signed by twenty-five legal voters of the 
township in which he is seeking nomina- 
tion. 

House Bill No. 81, introduced by Mr. 
Morrassy relates to the form of ballot that 
shall be used for the election of president 
and members of boards of education. 

House Bill No. 77, introduced by Mr. 
Meents, is an act amending the present 
act for the organization of high school dis- 
tricts. It provides that whenever twenty- 
five per cent of the legal voters of the dis- 
trict petition to discontinue the high 
school that the county superintendent shall 
forthwith order an election to vote upon 
the proposition and that, if a majority of 
the votes cast at such election shall be in 
favor of discontinuing the high school, the 
trustees shall surender the assets of the 
high schoo] to the district fund of the town- 
ships interested, in proportion to the as- 
sessed valuation of the townships or parts 
of the townsh’ps comprising such districts. 

House Bill No. 107, introduced by Mr. 


Taylor, enumerates the duties of boards of 


directors, 
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House Bill No. 104, introduced by Mr. time that the schools 2 € closed for the 
Shurtleff, is designed to regulate the em- summer vacation. Every establishment em- 
pl yment of minors in the State of Illinois. ploying a person under eighteen years of 

vrovides that no minor under the age of age must keep on file at the place of em- 

rteen years shall be employed or per- ployment a working permit for every such 
ted to work at any gainful occupation minor. In addition the names of, those em- 

{ that no minor under sixteen, except in ployed under eighteen years of age shall 
ag iculture or domestic service, shall be be kept posted in a consp‘cuous place in 

mitted to work for wages. the establishment where they work. The 

Working permits may be issued to mi- working permit and school certificate are 

s from fourteen to sixteen during the outlined in detail in the bill. 


The House Committee on Education 


We print below the House Committee on Education. Please examine the list and 
ie if any members of the Comm‘ttee are from your district. In case you have occa- 
; »n to write io any of these committeemen it would be best to address them at Spring- 
ld: 
Chairman. 
yuise J. Pierson ,+...7.R. Wilmette District 7 


m. M. Scanlan , District 39 
John D. Turnbaugh . Mt. District 12 


Ole E. Benson ; District 39 

Tampico District 35 
llarry W. Drake Marshall District 34 
Norman G. Flagg a District 47 
fk. I. Frankhauser Chicago (5517 Winthrop) District 31 
i. Ss. . Rockford District 10 
John F. Lynch . Chillicothe District 18 
Wan. BR. BOCES... ccccccccscccccs oe * District 41 
John Robert Moore . District 37 
James M. Pace . District 32 
Otto C. Sonnemann . District 38 
Charles W. Vursell . District 42 
Harry Wilson . District 44 
John T. Desmond - &&. District 49 
John P. i : District 35 
Ferd A. 3 District 47 
Wm. M. Groves . Petersburg District 30 
Wm. A. Hubbard . Carrollton District 38 
Christian M. Madsen . Chicago (3220 Cortez) District 23 
Edward L. Merritt . Springfield District 45 
Frank W. Morrassy . Sheffield District 37 
Frank J. Seif . Chicago (1529 Orchard) District 31 
Frank J. Ryan . Chicago (6828 Bishop) District 11 
Joseph A. Weber . Chicago (3124 N. Robey) District 6 
Frances E. Williamson . Urbana D'strict 24 
Joseph A. G. Trandell . Chicago (1332 Julian) District 27 
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Quality and Cost 


Upon invitation of the Division of Kd- 
ucation of the Panama Exposition Ginn & 
Company have recently prepared a pam- 
phiet entitled “Quality and Cost” for the 
purpose of demonstrating a number of in- 
teresting facts about textbook publication. 
This booklet points out that the United 
States holds the undisputed first place 
among the nations of the world in its man- 
ufacture of text books. Apparently we are 
giving more attention to making the books 
attractive and interesting than any other 
nation. In addition our books are being 
illustrated by our very best artists. Not- 
withstanding the advance in the quality of 
the text books their cost has decreased; 
there has been an average reduction of 
more than 10 per cent in the past twenty- 
five years, and some books have been re- 
duced in price much more than this. This 
reduction can be accounted for by the com- 
petition of the many independent text book 
publishers and the invention cf time and 
labor saving devices. 

The pamphlet contains a number of 
very striking illustrations, the first of 
which is an exact reproduction of a full 
page colored picture prepared with quills 
appearing in a Book of Hours made in the 
Fifteenth Century. Another shows how the 
people of the United States spend some of 
their money. Graphs are drawn showing 
the relative amounts spent for school 
books, chewing gum, candy, soft drinks ana 
soda, cigars and tobacco. The enormous 
amount spent for some of these luxuries 
and vices is shown by the following fig- 
ures: American people spend annually 
$12,000,000 for school books, $25,000,000 for 
chewing gum, $135,000,000 for candy, $325,- 
000,000 for soft drinks and soda, and $410,- 
000,000 for cigars and tobacco. In other 
words we spend twice as much for chew- 


ing gum, eleven times as much for candy, 
twenty-seven times as much for soft 
drinks, and thirty-four times as much for 
cigars and tobacco as we do for school 
books. 

The third jllustration is a picture the 
total area of which represents the total 
amount spent by the United States each 
year for the public schools and the area 
of the window represents the annual cost 
of text books. Below the window is the 
significant sentence “A smaller window 
means a darker room.” When the total 
school expense is properly itemized only 
about 2% per cent goes for school books. 

A fourth picture compares the cost of 
a high school history and a grammar- 
school history with that of a popular novel 
and shows that the text books cost the 
consumer less and the publisher more than 
novels. The attual investment for the 
high-school history is over $10,000, for the 
grammar-chool history over $7,000 and for 
the novel about $1275. 

Perhaps the most graphic illustration 
found in the entire books is one analyzing 
the production and cost and receipts of a 
first edition of 20,000 histories. It shows 
the relative amounts that should be listed 
under (1) the publishers’ editorial expense: 
(2) drawings and photographs for illustra- 
tions; (3) engravings; (4) composition and 
(5) manufacturing cost; (6) authors’ roy- 
alty; and (7) selling expense. We were 
interested in this because of the definite 
manner in which the costs and receipts 
were itemized. The second part of the an- 
alysis shows the total receipts -from the 
sales of the first 20,000 and the proportion- 
ate amount lost by the publishers. 

Teachers in general will be interested 
in this pamphlet. It is, we understand, 
available for general distribution. 


The Meeting of the Southern Division 


The Southern Division of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association will hold its 
annual meeting in Murphysboro, April 8, 


9, 10. Mr. Oren Coleman of Marion, IIli- 
nois, has arranged a very good program. 
Mr. Edwin E. Sparks, President of Penn- 
sylvania State College and Mr. W. A. Jes- 
sup, Dean of the School of Education, Uni- 


versity of Iowa, will be the two leading 
speakers. We regret that we do not have 
a complete program at hand to publish, but 
the preliminary announcements lead us to 
believe that the superintendents and teach- 
ers in the territory of the Southern Divi- 
sion will find the sessions unusually prof- 
itable. 
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A Letter From Our N. E. A. Director 


letter has been sent out through the 
from which the following is taken. 
Hoping that the Teacher may reach many 
who the circular failed to reach we reprint 
it i this issue. Any teacher may fill out 
the oupon and ma‘] it in to Mr. Campbell, 
the state Director: 
TO THE TEACHERS OF ILLINOIS: 

ear Sir or Madam—As is probably 
kno -n to you, the 1915 Meeting of the N. 
K. is to be held at Oakland, California, 
Auy ist 15th to the 28th,—a two weeks’ ses- 
sion you will observe. The Official Head- 
quarters will be located at the Oakland ho- 
tel. 


Stal 


akland is directly across the bay from 
san Francisco. The Oakland Hotel is prob- 
abl) thirty or forty minutes’ ride from the 
Panima Exposition Grounds. Rooms 448- 


452. Hotel Oakland, have been secured for 
Illinois Headquarters, to which all Illinois 
teacvers will be welcomed during the ses- 
of the Association. 

‘he purpose of this letter is to deter- 
if possible, whether any concerted ac- 
tiun can be made for parties or groups of 


sion 
mine, 


teachers to make the trip. Travel is now, 
and will be for many months to come, very 
much congested. Traveling with a miscel- 
lancous group of people in a Pullman is not 
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nearly so comfortable or pleasureable as 
traveling witl. a group of congenial spirits, 
all of whom are more or less acquainted. 
It may be that some would prefer ts go by 
the Northern routes, over the Northern Pa- 
cific or the Canadian Pacific. It may be that 
some would prefer to go over the Rio 
Grande, through the Rocky Mountains. Oth- 
ers over the Santa Fe, visiting the Colorado 
Canyon; others might ¢esire to go by the 
most direlt route. The uniform rate will 
be $62.66 a round trip, except the northern 
routes, for which $17.50 is to be added. 

We are attaching a coupon to this letter 
and would ask that you fill out the blanks 
and return at your earliest convenence. 
With the data called for before us, we shall 
be able to make some definite suggestions. 
Should the route be chosen over the Canad- 
ian Pacific, we ought to allow for at least 
three or four days stop-overs in the Canad- 
ian Mountains. If we had a special car thia 
could be switched off. The same would be 
true going by any other route. Will you 
please assist us by returning the attached 
coupon? Most truly 


W. H. CAMPBELL, 
N. E. A. Director for Illinois. 
Room 828, Tribune Bldg., Chicago. 





°nd—Suppose parties with special cars can be aranged for the following dates; which 
one would you prefer? (Please check the one preferred): 


July 15th to 29th 
August Ist 
August 8th 
August 12th... 
August 15th 


°r1—What route and what stop-overs would you BPOTSTT .nccscccccccesces ieceatnawns 





